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Day follows the darkest night ; and, when the Persecution is not wrong because at is cruel ; 
time comes, the latest fruits also ripen. but tt is cruel because it is wrong. 
SCHILLER. WHATELY. 


Monuments ! what are they ? Thevery Pyramids 
have forgotten their builders, or to whom they 
were dedicated. Deeds, not stones, are the true 
monuments of the great. Mor.ey. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“BARKIS.” 


BY ZELLA CRONYN. 


\ , 7 had always wanted a little turtle for a 
pet, and, with a particular one in mind, 
had diligently searched river, brook, and 

pond, but all in vain. We found a great many 
turtles, but none of them corresponded to the one 
we had set our hearts on. All were either too 
large or else they differed in some other respect 
from our preconceived idea of a desirable pet. 

But one day, in midsummer, we went in search 
of water lilies, which grew abundantly on a large 
pond in the midst of a wood. White and yellow 
lilies dotted the margin of the water, much of the 
surface of which was covered with a mat of flat 
lily pads. Altogether, it was a lovely spot; and 
it was here that we found “ Barkis,” as we after- 
ward christened him,— partly in sarcasm, as he 
was very wnwillin’, indeed at first. 

He was sitting, sunning himself, on a large lily 
leaf when we discovered him. I picked him up, 
and thrust him into my pocket,—a proceeding 
which he objected to with amazing energy,— and 
there he stayed until we could reach home. 

Barkis was a very lively little turtle, about the 
size of a half-dollar. He was as pretty a little 
fellow as one could wish for, his shell being clear 
and shining, with its under side being curiously 
marked with bright red, resembling, as I thought, 
Japanese work. On each of his tiny feet was a 
red band, while his long snake-like neck was 
striped with black and yellow. 

When we reached home, we found an old tub, 
which we filled half-full of water, first placing a 
quantity of sand in the bottom. A few lily pads 
and a floating block of wood completed Barkis’s 
home. Here we installed him; and, after a few 
days of homesickness, he seemed well content, 
swimming about in the warm, still water or sleep- 
ing for hours on the floating wood in the sun. 

He soon learned his name, and swam eagerly 
about in response to our calls. He greatly en- 
joyed sleeping in the palms of our hands, with his 
small, shining black head stretched out to be 
stroked. He was as fond of being petted as a 
kitten. 

I had read, somewhere, that turtles ate flies; 
but, although we caught plenty and threw them on 
the surface of the water, Barkis would have noth- 
ing to do with them, and for a long time after we 
got him apparently ate nothing at all. 

For a while he was bright and lively in spite of 
his spare diet; but one day he seemed so weak 
and swam so languidly about his tub that I was 
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afraid we should have to carry him back to his 
native home. 

He was so handsome and tame that we were 
very loath to part with him. But one afternoon, 
while I was still hesitating, the children brought 
home another turtle, a size or two larger than 
Barkis. This one, while by no means as pretty as 
our first pet, was full of a boundless energy and 
an active curiosity, which nothing seemed able to 
satisfy. We called this turtle Peggoty, and placed 
her in the tub to share Barkis’s fortunes. The two 
turtles took not the slightest notice of each other, 
however. Peggoty immediately set about explor- 
ing every nook and corner of her new home, 
while Barkis calmly ignored her presence with an 
air of languid indifference. 

Deciding to try the fly diet once more, I threw 
a few of the unhappy insects on the surface of the 
tiny pond where Peggoty and Barkis held sway. 

Barkis, as usual, took no notice of them; but 
Peggoty entertained no such scruples. Without 
the least hesitation she accepted the fact that flies 
were made to eat; and, swimming under the 
water, she rose suddenly, and made a quick snatch 
at one, and after some effort succeeded in swal- 
lowing it. After that her appetite was insatiable. 

The next morning Barkis happened to spy Peg- 
goty as she was about to begin her breakfast. It 
was the first time he had betrayed the slightest 
knowledge of her existence. As he watched her 
eating, a new idea seemed to strike him; and, 
swimming around, he viewed the proceedings from 
all sides, noting every motion she made in her 
efforts to master the fly. 

An unreasonable rage suddenly seized him; and, 
dashing up to the unoffending Peggoty, he snatched 
the morsel from her very jaws. ‘To think of the 
many delicacies he had heretofore ignored, all on 
account of his own ignorance! 

In this way Barkis at last found his appetite, 
and he never lost it again while we had him. In- 
deed, our patience often gave out long before the 
ravenous hunger of Peggoty and Barkis was ap- 
peased. I have known them to eat as many as 
fifteen flies apiece for dinner, and apparently be as 
hungry as ever. 

Sometimes we brought Barkis and Peggoty into 
the house, and, placing them on the floor, left them 
to see what they would do. 

Barkis’s mild curiosity was easily satisfied. 
After a look or two around he generally crawled 
into some dark corner, where he remained until it 
was time to return to his tub home. 

But not so with Peggoty. This was her gala- 
day, and she must make the most of it. Off she 
would start, with a swiftness quite surprising for 
a creature that must carry its own house on its 
back everywhere. Under tables and chairs, be- 
hind bookcases and sofas, she scrambled. She 
was constantly emerging from some out-of-the- 
way nook about the house or shed, her shell often 
covered with dust and cobwebs, only to strike out 
in a new direction with undampened zeal. Her 
passion for roving was quiteremarkable. She was 
tireless as she was curious. 

Occasionally, when it was time to. carry the 
turtles back to the tub, we had a hard time to find 
them. Both were so small and could be so silent 
at times that it was an easy matter for one or 
both to evade us. At last we would hear the 
scratching of little claws on the carpet or the faint 
thud of their shells under the piano or behind the 
flour-barrel or in some other unheard-of place 
where nothing but a small turtle could possibly 
get. 

All through the remaining months of summer 
and early autumn we kept our odd pets. Every 
child that came to the house was led around to the 
big tub in the back yard, and introduced to Barkis 
and Peggoty. How delighted the little ones were 
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when they were allowed to hold tiny Barkis in 
their hands or to feed Peggoty, and see her kick 
and scratch in her eagerness for more than her 
share. But one morning the children came run- 
ning in to tell me that Peggoty was missing. We 
hunted for her everywhere, through the house and 
all about the yard; but no sign of the little run- 
away could we find. 

A heavy rain had fallen in the night, filling the 
tub almost to overflow; and Peggoty had evidently 
seized the opportunity to scramble out and make 
off. Why Barkis had not followed her was hard 
to tell. Perhaps he was too well satisfied with his 
comfortable quarters and his ready prepared 
meals or perhaps it was merely owing to his 
lack of the exploring mania which possessed 
Peggoty. At any rate, he stayed in his tub, and 
enjoyed life till cold weather began. Then we 
knew he must be longing for the deep mud in 
which all turtles bury themselves for the winter. 
So we carried him back to the pond, and put him 
carefully in. 

But Barkis had forgotten what a great thing 
his original home was. He had grown so used 
to the narrow confines of the tub where his sum- 
mer had been spent that he was slow to grasp the 
idea of anything less limited. Round and round 
he swam, about the spot where we had put him, 
his small feet waving slowly, as if he were feel- 
ing for the edges of the tub. At last he fell 
asleep, with his head above the surface in the warm 
afternoon sunshine, and his shell shining under the 
bright water. Thus we left him, a minute object 
in the midst of a great pond-world, where he must 
henceforth shift for himself. We turned back 
homeward, sad at heart to lose our interesting pet. 
The sight of the tub with its lily pads, and 
its floating bit of wood, but with no little tur- 
tle paddling about in it, filled us with regret 
for days. 

During the following winter we visited the pond 
again. It was covered now with ice as smooth 
and transparent as glass. Looking down through 
it, at the bottom beneath, we counted sixty-nine 
turtles of various sizes lying with the tops of 
their shells just visible above the soft mud, where 
they had buried themselves for their long winter 
sleep. But Barkis was not among them, or per- 
haps he was too small to be seen. 

When summer came once more, we frequently 
found our way to the pond; and we never failed 
to search for him among the throng of turtles 
that swam and splashed there, but we never found 
him again. 

It may be that he had grown beyond recognition, 
and had forgotten his summer in the tub as _ well 
as his former friends, and his rightful name of 
Barkis. 


HELP EACH OTHER. 


Ir any little word of mine 

May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 

May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, 

And take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some little vale 

To set the echoes ringing. 


If any little love of mine 
May make a life the sweeter, 
If any little care of mine 
May make a friend’s the fleeter, 
If any lift of mine may ease 
The burden of another, 
God give me love and care and strength 
To help my toiling brother. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FORTUNE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuewn the summer beauty shows, 
Every one your fortune knows: 
When the frosts of fate appear, 
Few the ones who know or care? 


For: Every Other Sunday. 
TILLY’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY HORTENSE LEE. @ 


scenes the court-room of D. had ever be- 

held. This poor, forlorn bit of humanity, 
with a face which seemed to tell of long years of 
suffering, while the tiny form made one realize it 
was, after all, only a wee slip of a girl standing 
before the judge that beautiful December morn- 
ing, charged with the wicked crime of stealing. 

Perhaps not one in all the crowded court-room 
but had felt a throb of pity as, in response to the 
call, this gaunt-eyed child stepped forth to answer 
to her charge. Even the judge, stern though he 
was, could not help the softening of his tones as 
he asked the question which has struck terror to 
so many souls, “Guilty or not guilty.” Poor 
little Tilly Gallagher! What a haunted look was 
that in her pinched face, as she tried to lift her 
eyes to the judge’s face, and what a picture of 
despair she was as she stood there! Her clothing 
was nothing but rags. On her feet she wore a 
pair of shoes, so much too large that she had to 
shuffle along to keep them on, while the toes were 
open to the wind and weather. A woman’s coat, 
worn threadbare, hung about her slender form, 
while a bonnet, which must have been intended in 
its prime for a woman of forty, was perched on 
her head. 

The judge waited the answer to his question; 
but, none being forthcoming, he again spoke to the 
child, this time in even softer tones : — 

“Tilly Gallagher,” said he, “you must answer 
the question I put to you. I am sorry to have to 
ask it of one of such tender years. You do not. 
look like an offender, and I hope you may be able 
to show that you did not steal the three loaves of 
bread with which you are charged by Mr. Finne- 
gan, the baker, on Lee Street. Are you guilty of 
this or not? ” 

The only answer this time was a passionate 
burst of sobbing, which seemed to shake the very 
fibres of her being; but, after a little, she seemed 
to realize that the judge was waiting for her, for 
she dried her eyes, and, looking into his face, 
said : — 

“J will tell you just how it happened. My 
brother and sister were so hungry they were cry- 
ing for food. I tried very, very hard to get work, 
so I could buy them something to eat, as I have 
done ever since my mother died. But the times 
are so hard that no one could give me work. 
Again I went home; and poor little Willie was so 
hungry (we have had nothing to eat since yester- 
day morning) that I rushed out to get something, 
I cared not how. The bread looked so good; and, 
when I thought of my little brother and sister 
crying with hunger, I just couldn’t help taking it. 
Oh, I am so sorry. I didn’t mean to steal.” And 
again the child commenced to sob most bitterly. 

That every word the child uttered was truth, no 
one could question; and the effect of her words 
was plainly to be seen on the faces in the court- 
room,— yes, even on the faces of those who came 
to the court-room day after day, out of morbid 
curiosity, and within whose hearts the gentler 
qualities were almost unknown quantities. 

On Mr. Finnegan, too, the effect was apparent. 
He jumped to his feet, and said to the judge : — 


[’ was certainly one of the most pathetic 
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“I withdraw the case, your honor. There has 
been so much petty thieving in my store that I 
have been waiting until I should catch some one 
in the act, that I might make an example of him. 
But this poor child, if she will come to me, shall 
have bread when she wants it.” Such a sponta- 
neous burst of applause followed these words that 
poor Mr. Finnegan was quite overcome. He 
reached for his hat, and rushed from the room. 

The judge arose, and announced that the case 
was dismissed. He called an officer, and said : — 

“Take Tilly into the anteroom, and keep her 
until I get through with the next case. I wish to 
see her.” 

Tilly followed the officer out, shuffling after 
him as well as she was able. The fruit pedler 
passing through the building just then, the kind- 
hearted policeman bought some bananas and 
oranges for the child to eat while waiting for the 
judge. But he little knew the brave heart in that 
little body, if he thought Tilly Gallagher would 
eat while her little brother and sister were starv- 

‘ing. So she sat there and waited, wishing with 
all her soul that she might be permitted to run 
home to the little ones who would be so anxiously 
awaiting her. At last the judge appeared. He 
spoke with her most kindly, and gleaned from her 
lips the following story. Her father she could 
well remember, and her recollections were such 
happy ones. He used to play with her; and hold 
her in his arms, and toss her to the ceiling. She 
remembered also her many dolls and playthings 
and their pretty home. Then came the dreadful 
day when the father was brought home dead, he 
haying met with an accident which caused instant 
death. This was four years ago; and for three 
years her gentle mother made a brave struggle for 
existence, doing whatever work she could find to 
keep body and soul together in her little ones. 
The unequal siege was ended a year before; and 
since then Tilly, aged twelve, had been the 
bread- winner. They could never have gotten 
along, however, had it not been for the genuine 
kindness of heart shown by one of the neighbors. 
Herself a poor woman, yet she shared her crust 
with the three Gallaghers whenever it was needed. 
Now she, too, was in trouble, haying slipped and 
fallen on the ice. The judge asked how Tilly had 
been able to support her little family, and she 
told of working as a cash-girl in one of the stores 
until she was told she must have a new dress in 
order to look respectable. That was, of course, 
out of the question, so she had been discharged. 
Then she had run errands and sold papers, and 
had done anything she could to earn a penny. 

The judge, at last having learned what he wished 
to know, gave her a dollar to buy food, and told 
her he would try to find some work for her. 

That night Judge Wallace had a dinner party. 
As he seated himself at the table loaded with sil- 
ver and cut-glass, choice viands abounding, he 
could not but think of the morning’s scene. Judge 
Wallace was a man whose worth was well known, 
and to whose house it was esteemed an honor to 
be bidden; for only men and women of integrity 
and culture were asked to meet the judge's wife 
and daughter. 

At table that evening the conversation turned 
on a deed of bravery of which a man had been 
the hero. The man was most highly praised and 
eulogized. 

Then said the judge: “Mr. Oakes was no doubt 
a hero, and we glory in his intrepid spirit. But I 
have also a tale of bravery to relate, which came 
under my own observation this morning.” Then 
he told them of Tilly, and her brave fight for her 
dear ones, and the lion heart in that slender form. 
Also, how she had succumbed to temptation to 
stave off starvation. 

It was an eloquent story, eloquently told; and 


was it to be wondered at that the guests around 
that table felt a tugging at the heart-strings? The 
judge’s beautiful daughter looked up, with moist 
eyes, after the tale was finished, and said : — 

“ To-morrow I will go down and see these chil- 
dren, and look after them, and be a friend to 
them. No, papa,” as the judge looked up, “Tl 
remember your hobby, and not make paupers of 
them. Little Tilly shall still have the honor of 
supporting the family, but I will see that she has 
work suitable to her strength.” 

“J, too, would like to have the privilege of help- 
ing this noble child,” said Mrs. Abbott, the wife 
of a bank president, who sat opposite Miss Wal- 
lace. “Shall we go together to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

So the matter was settled then and there; and 
the rough road was made easy to poor Tilly Gal- 
lagher by the help of these two generous-hearted 
women, who became her stanch friends and 
helpers. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HALF A DOZEN CHESTNUTS. 
BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


ONG yellow leaves fluttered down from the 
chestnut-trees like bright birds, trimming 
mamma’s hat gayly, lighting on papa’s 

coat, and almost covering Baby Jack, who laughed 
and tried to catch them. 

For the whole Bates family was out chestnut- 
ting this crisp autumn day. Mamma, papa, and 
the two girls carried large baskets; while Harold 
climbed the trees, and shook off fully as many 
leaves as the wind did. 

“Ts this the kind of goldleaf they use to gild 
the State House dome?” asked Bess, as one hit 
her smartly on the cheek. , 

Papa laughed as he told her that sort of gold 
had to be dug for, and ten-year-old Ruth smiled 
pityingly at her little sister’s ignorance. 

“Tf it were leaves we wanted, the baskets would 
soon be filled,” said mamma, rattling about the 
three lone nuts she had found. 

It certainly was a poor year for chestnuts. 
Harold shook with all his might, but few came 
down. 

The little girls pricked their fingers badly in 
trying to open the burrs to which Jack Frost had 
the only key. Even those they did force open 
showed withered nuts within. 

From tree to tree they went, and at last sat 
down to “count the catch,” as Harold said. Out 
of the four big baskets, three dozen nuts were 
turned into mamma’s lap. 

A chorus of “Oh, dears! ” came from the chil- 
dren. The only happy one was Baby Jack, quite 
contented with his bunch of yellow leaves. 

“Dividing them around will give six apiece,” 
said papa. “Let us see who will make the most 
of his half-dozen. I shall eat one after each meal; 
and this small person, who likes arithmetic, shall 
tell me how many days they will last.” And he 
pulled Ruth’s long curls. 

“Baby Jack’s and mine shall be boiled,” said 
mamma; “and we will have a dolls’ tea-party 
with them.” 

“JT guess that’s ’cause dolls can’t really eat,” 
said Bess. 

Mamma laughed. “Yes, you may be sure we'll 
invite nobody who can really eat.” 

“ Let’s roast ours,— the rest of-us,— and, when 
they pop out of the fireplace, all grab for them,” 
said Harold. 

“You and Bess can,” said Ruth. 
other plan.” 

What the plan was, Ruth wouldn’t tell. “ Wait 
and see if it comes out well,” she said myste- 
riously. 


“T have an- 


All through the fall and winter she kept her 
secret, till the others had forgotten she had one. 
But one spring day, when the green things were 
peeping through the ground, Ruth invited the 
family to go with her to the garden. There, in 
a row, were six tiny beginnings of chestnut-trees. 

“Well, well, little daughter,” said papa, “was 
it the multiplication table which taught you how 
to make the most of six chestnuts? ” 

“Tt was thinking how nice it would be to give a 
chestnutting party some day from my very own 
trees,” said Ruth. 

“Tm afraid I’ll be too old to climb trees then,” 
laughed Harold; “and some other children will do 
the chestnutting.” 

Ruth’s face fell till mamma softly quoted, “He 
who plants trees loves others besides himself.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A BOY WHO HELPED THE WORLD 
ALONG. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


IR HUMPHRY DAVY was born in Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall, in 1778. When he was 
nine months old, he could converse flu- 

ently; and at the age of two years, long before 
he could read the words, he was able to recite a 
large portion of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

He hated to study lessons, and, when sent to the 
grammar school, paid so little attention to them 
that the teacher, Mr. Corylon, was accustomed to 
pull his ears, in no very tender fashion, by way of 
punishment. One day Humphry attended school 
with a large plaster on both ears. When asked 
what was the matter, he said he had put them on 
to prevent mortification. 

Later on he was apprenticed to an apothecary. 
He disliked the business very much, but found 
great pleasure in chemical experiments, more so 
than the household, who were often alarmed by 
the explosions that accompanied his investigations. 

One day the doctor related to his family an ac- 
count of a dreadful accident that had taken place 
in the Welsh coal’ mines, where eighty-nine poor 
souls were entombed. Nine persons volunteered 
to help the sufferers. As the fire-damp would 
have become ignited by candles, those who were 
obliged to enter the mine used steel mills, as they 
were called. These were small machines that 
produced light by turning a cylinder of steel 
against a piece of flint. The sparks thus engen- 
dered would not cause an explosion. 

On account of the choke-damp the brave men 
were forced to return without aiding their com- 
panions. 

The horror of the thing shocked Humphry, who, 
rising to his feet, cried out, “ Please God, I'll put 
an end to this misery some day!” 

With this one idea burning in his brain, the boy 
chemist was aroused to action. Late and early he 
read and studied; and by patient, careful experi- 
ment, in spite of the many difficulties that beset 
him, he at last discovered that lamps could be 
made to burn continuously, giving light without 
flame. 

Finding that wire gauze the meshes of which 
were only one twenty-second of an inch in diam- 
eter stopped the- flame and prevented explo- 
sions, a lamp was made on this principle. The 
flame was wrapped in gauze, excluding the exter- 
nal air, and carried in safety through chambers 
and galleries filled with choke-damp, without a 
single explosion. 

This wonderful lamp has proved a blessing to 
mankind, and saved the lives of thousands of 
miners. 

Sir Humphry died in 1829. 
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HALLOWED BE THY NAME. 


Lorp of nature, whose command 

Filled the ocean, air, and land 

With the creatures of Thine hand, 
Hallowed be Thy name. 


For the sweetness of the spring, 

For the flowerets blossoming, 

Birds that in the dawning sing, 
Hallowed be Thy name. 


For the glorious skies of June, 

For the splendor of its noon, 

For the summer’s every boon, 
Hallowed be Thy name. 


For the autumn’s bounteous yield, 
For the golden harvest-field, 
For the winter’s snowy shield, 
Hallowed be Thy name. 
Percy Gree. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RED COLONEL. 
(A Tale of 1781.) 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


OLLY LEGRAND was a little South Caro- 
P lina girl, who spent her summers in Vir- 
ginia with her Cousin Elizabeth. She 
would have been perfectly happy, so she thought, 
were it not for two images of terror that haunted 
her waking hours often, and sometimes her 
dreams,— the Black Douglas of legend and the 
“Red Colonel,” for so she styled Colonel Tarle- 
ton of the British Horse, in actual warfare. For 
it was the time of the American Revolution. The 
Black Douglas was the more real of the two to 
her imagination, as Cousin Elizabeth told the 
thrilling old story of the Scotch nurse soothing 
the baby in the castle,— 


“Hush ye! hush ye! 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye! ’’— 


followed immediately by the deep, low voice of the 
Douglas himself, ‘‘ Ye had best not make too sure 
of that!” close beside her. 

Polly was an only child. Her own mother had 
died when she was an infant. So Cousin Eliza- 
beth’s home was hers in a very precious sense, and 
its mistress a second mother, companion, and 
playfellow in one. If ever she were tired of hear- 
ing stories, usually of warlike adventure (for 
Cousin Elizabeth’s grandfather, Governor Spots- 
wood, had been an aide of Marlborough’s, and her 
husband, Colonel John Walker, was on Washing- 
ton’s staff), there was the kitchen for entertain- 
ment. Maria, or “ Aunt ’Ria,” the good-natured 
cook, would let Polly make charming little muf- 
fins for her dolls,— just like the melting golden 
ones for which Belvoir breakfasts were famous. 

Until now the actual war had not troubled her 
much, though she was a warm partisan of Wash- 
ington’s, because Cousin John was with him. But 
to-day she had heard from ’Ria, the cook, that 
Tarleton, the dreaded “ Red Colonel,” was actually 
now on the road to Charlottesville to capture the 
rebels! He would be sure to come to Belvoir and 
to Monticello (Thomas Jefferson’s home) ; for it 
happened that Colonel Walker was at home, and 
had several distinguished American officers with 
him, and Jefferson was at Monticello. Ah! how 
sad it would be to have dear Cousin John and 
Cousin Frank (his son-in-law) dragged away as 
prisoners ! 

She ran to Cousin Elizabeth for comfort, and 
found her daughter, Cousin Mildred, in tears; for 
she was very anxious both for her father and her 
husband, Captain Francis Kinlock. Cousin Eliza- 
beth took the little girl in her arms, and told her 
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it was all true that ’Ria had told her; but their 
heavenly Father was over all, and whatever hap- 
pened he could overrule for good. 

“We will trust that to-morrow our dear ones 
will be far away, Polly, and that we will be the 
only garrison General Tarleton will find. I don’t 
think he will consider us worth troubling.” 

“Oh, if they would only leave to-night!” ex- 
claimed Mildred Kinlock. 

‘** Are you so anxious to be rid of us, my dear?” 
said a cheery man’s voice. “Why, Tarleton is no- 
where near us yet. Let us enjoy the comfort of 
Belvoir while we may.” 

“And to-morrow the laurel thickets and the 
mountains,” added another gentleman, laughing. 
Colonel Walker, Francis Kinlock, and two South 
Carolina friends, Colonel Hugee and Mr. Pinck- 
ney,— who afterward nearly rescued Lafayette 
from the prison of Olmutz,—and one of Gover- 
nor Nelson’s sons, formed the party assembled at 
Belvyoir,— a party that Tarleton would be well 


pleased to seize. But they would not let any one 
utter a foreboding, and were very merry over the 
idea that there was not full time to escape in 
safety the next day. 

It was all so exciting that Polly never thought 
she would close her eyes that night; but, lo and 
behold! she found herself waking up, and the 
June sunshine flooding the room. Outside the 
little gray thrushes were singing as if all the world 
were at peace, in an ecstasy of delight. 

There was another sound,—impatient horses 
were stamping and jangling their bits. Suddenly 
Polly remembered, and was at the window. 
There, at the foot of the garden, saddled and 
bridled, were Cousin John’s big bay horse, Bay- 
ard, and Nonesuch, a mare of golden sorrel, with 
fine pointed ears, and two spirited grays, and 
others Polly did not know. She did not wait for 
Cousin Mildred’s maid to come and help her to 
dress. She dressed herself as fast as a little girl 
possibly could, though no buttonhole would 
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reach the right button, and all her strings got 
into knots under her hurrying fingers. 

When she was ready, at last, she gave one 
more look out of her narrow dormer windows, 
with their sharp peaked roofs, and ran down- 
stairs. But, before she reached the lower 
floor, she met Cousin Elizabeth on the land- 
ing. 

“Polly,” she said, “my dear, won't you 
stand here at this window,— see, there are all 
the roads in view for almost a mile,— and be 
my little sentinel? They are so late, so late 
in getting off! and I cannot make them be- 
lieve they may be taken by surprise at last.” 

Cousin Elizabeth’s face was very white, and 
she wrung her hands as she spoke. From the 
dining-room came to their ears clatter of 
dishes, running to and fro of servants, laugh- 
ter, and jovial talk. 

‘“Yes, indeed, I will watch,” answered 
Polly, proud of Cousin Elizabeth’s trust. 
‘Look how still everything is! Besides Mr. 
Martin, who is on his horse by the open 
dining-room window, talking to the gentle- 
men inside, there is not a rider to be seen 
anywhere.” 

Cousin Elizabeth kissed her, and turned 
back to the breakfast table to urge again 
the immediate departure of her husband and 
friends. 

Polly looked out from her watch-tower — 
the upper window-seat — that commanded so 
wide a view. Not a creature stirring, not 
even a dog or a cow in the green pastures. 
The boughs softly lifted in the light breeze; 
and showers of rose-leaves from the rose- 
trees, at the height of their bloom, were scat- 
tered over the velvety turf. The thrushes 
had ceased singing; but she could see birds 
flitting around their nests, a lovely picture of 
safety and summer beauty. 

From below came Colonel Hugee’s loud 
and genial tones : — 

“JT shall eat another of these golden muf- 
fins — yes, if Tarleton’s men stand at every 
door!” 

Polly thought with sudden misgiving of 
her favorite tale of the Black Douglas, and 
looked out again. Nothing stirring. Why, 
who were those? At the same instant None- 
such threw up her beautiful head with a 
shrill whinny. As if by magic, the lawn, 
the stately avenue of oaks, the roads, the 
garden, were filled by men in red. 

Polly flew downstairs; but her clear, child- 
ish treble, “ Tarleton is at the door!” was 
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drowned by a stentorian call to surrender, 
and the scarlet uniforms were filling porch 


and hall. They were in the hands of the 


British! All except Mr. Martin, whose horse 
took the fences with the ease of a greyhound, 
and was swiftly skimming over the fields to 
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Monticello, four or five cavalrymen in hot 


pursuit. 

Colonel Hugee sprang to his feet at Polly’s call, 
and looked at the inflowing wave of red. Then 
he coolly sat down again, and finished his hot 
muffin. 

There were sad hearts at Belvoir when the 
prisoners were carried away. Mr. Jefferson es- 
caped capture by a hair’s-breadth, through his 
timely warning, disappearing just as the British 
arrived. The prisoners were not kept long, how- 
ever; for General Washington gained his final 
victory over Cornwallis in October. 


Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do as we 
pretend and profess, to perform and make good 
what we promise, and really to be what we would 
seem and appear to be. TILLOTSON. 


A SONG FOR EVERY DAY. 


THE weary world’s a cheery place 
For those with hearts to win it. 
Thank God, there’s not a human face 
But has some laughter in it! 
The soul that comes with honest mirth, 
Though health and fortune vary, 
Brings back the childhood of the earth, 
And keeps it sound and merry. 


The plodding world’s an eager place 
For those with wit to use it. 

Where all are bidden to the race, 
Let him who dares refuse it! 

The simplest task the hand can try, 
The dullest round of duty, 


Knowledge can amply glorify, 
And art can crown with beauty. 


A busy, bonny, kindly place 
Is this rough world of ours 
For those who love and work apace, 
And fill their hands with flowers. 
To kind and just and grateful hearts 
The present grace is given 
To find a heaven in themselves, 
And find themselves in heaven. 
Dora REED GOODALE. 


The tint of autumn, a mighty flower-garden, 
blossoming under the spell of the enchanter Frost. 
WHITTIER. 
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LEAVES AT PLAY. 


Scamprr, little leaves, about 
In the autumn sun. 

I can hear the old wind shout, 
Laughing, as you run. 

And I haven’t any doubt 
That he likes the fun. 


When you've run a month or so, 
Very tired you'll get; 

But the same old wind, I know, 
Will be laughing yet, 

When he tucks you in your snow- 
Downy coverlet. 


So run on and have your play, 
Romp with all your might: 
Dance across the autumn day, 
While the sun is bright. 
Soon you'll hear the old wind say, 
“Little leaves, good-night! ” 
Frank DrempsteR SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. ’ 
NELLY’S VISIT. 


BY ELSIE LOCKE. 


“e OME, doctor, you had better leave your 
little girl here for the rest of the after- 
noon,” proposed Mrs. Clark. 

Nelly had often admired the handsome house, 
while waiting for her father, and had often longed 
to see what was in the parlors behind those elegant 
lace curtains. ‘Are they very fine?” she had 
once asked the doctor; and he had answered, 
briefly, “ Fine enough.” 

Here was an opportunity to go in and see for 
herself; but to go alone among strangers was too 
great a trial for Nelly’s courage, and the very 
thought of it made her nestle closer to her father’s 
side. 

“Husband will be going to town after supper, 
and he will take her home,” continued Mrs. Clark. 

“Well?” questioned the doctor, giving Nelly 
rather a mischievous glance. “Want to stay?” 

“]T want to go with you,” murmured Nelly. 

“We have some delicious plums,” said Mrs. 
Clark. ‘And you shall have all you want to eat.” 

Now Nelly was very fond of plums; and to have 
all she wanted! She moved a little nearer to Mrs. 
Clark. 

“ That’s right,” said her father, laughing. “How 
I wish I could stay and have some of those 
plums!” 

“We will send you some by Nelly to-night, ” 
said Mrs. Clark, as she helped the reluctant girl 
from the buggy. 

In a moment, as it seemed to Nelly, her father 
had said “Good-by!” and old Prince had taken 
him out of sight. How she longed to call him 
back, when it was too late! Still, the plums were 
truly delicious; and her father’s patient, a crip- 
pled boy of twelve, so attentive a young host, that 
the desolate feeling was gradually overcome. 
Willy had so many interesting things to show her,— 
beautiful shells from Santa Barbara, pressed flow- 
ers from Colorado, and wonderful pictures of 
mountain scenery, and a great many interesting 
things to tell her about them; for he had gathered 
the shells himself on the far-away coast of Cali- 
fornia, and had pressed the flowers while he was 
at the Sanitarium in Colorado Springs. 

The parlors were as fine as Nelly had antici- 
pated, and it seemed so orderly everywhere. “I 
suppose Mrs. Clark is a better housekeeper than 
mamma, ” thought the ignorant child, remember- 
ing how the minister had stumbled over the baby’s 
shoes the very last time he had come to call. 

There was nothing lying about this house; and 
Nelly liked the cool, quiet rooms. 


‘her “ good-by.” 


“You don’t have any noisy brothers to give you 
the headache,” she said to Willy. 

“T wish I had,” Willy answered. “I want some- 
body to play with me.” 

“T will play with you. 
asked the gentle girl. 

Willy was very imperious and often impatient, 
but Nelly was so sorry for him that she resolved 
to do all she could to please him while she was 
obliged to stay. 

“She is just the right kind of a playmate for 
Willy,” said Mrs. Clark to herself, trying to think 
how she could make it pleasant for her; and not 
long afterward she brought the children their 
second luncheon. This time it was fruit cake and 
preserved ginger. 

Nelly’s eyes brightened when she saw the fruit 
cake; and, although she had been thinking, “I'll 
never come again,” she modified it by adding, 
“Not. often.” Fruit cake was such a treat! 
Mamma never gave them anything but sponge 
cake and cookies, and never allowed them to eat 
rich cake at all. 

Nelly’s conscience troubled her a little as she 
took her second piece, but it was surely right to 
eat what was set before one. 

The mantel clock seemed to get tired, also, as it 
grew near supper-time, it dragged itself so slowly 
toward six o’clock. 

Willy was not only tired, but fretful; and Nelly 
thought of her own noisy brothers as “splendid 
boys, even if they did tease occasionally.” 

Mr. Clark was a big, kind-hearted man. The 
girl welcomed him as her deliverer, so happy to 
think that supper would soon be over, and that 
she would be riding home with him, that she tried 
to devour more cake and preserves to please Mrs. 
Clark, who anxiously wished to give her “a real 
good time.” 

“T guess we'll have to keep this little girl,” said 
Mr. Clark, “to be Willy’s sister.” 

Horrible thought! Nelly looked up in dismay. 
Could he do it? 

“The doctor will have something to say about 
that,” said Mrs. Clark. : 

“Qh, he certainly would,” decided Nelly, much 
relieved. Did he not always introduce her as his 
only daughter ? 

“Come again soon, deary,” said Mrs. Clark, 
as she buttoned Nelly’s cloak for her. Nelly 
was used to buttoning her own jacket, but she 
liked to have it done; and her heart warmed 
toward Mrs. Clark enough to be willing to kiss 
Willy walked down to the gate 


What shall we do?” 


with her. 

“ Jim is always a long time harnessing,” he said. 
“Don’t you want to go down in the orchard and 
get some peaches?” : 

Nelly glanced toward the stable: there was no 
Jim anywhere to be seen. Mr. Clark was walking 
up and down the sidewalk, smoking and talking 
with a neighbor. 

“There’s plenty of time,” persuaded Willy ; 
and Nelly followed him to the peach orchard. 

“When will you come again?” he asked. 

“Not this month.” 

“ Will you come when the pears are ripe? ” 

“ Ye-es, I guess so.” 

“Hi! there goes Jim!” cried the boy. 

Sure enough, Jim was driving swiftly through 
the gate and out upon the road. Mr. Clark 
sprang to the seat beside him; and away they 
whirled, forgetting all about the child, who ran 
after them, calling : “Stop! Oh, please stop!” 

“Never mind,” shouted Willy after her. 
“Come back, and stay all night.” 

“No,” she sobbed. “I want my own mother.” 

“You're a baby! ” 

“JT don’t care.” 

“ What will you do?” 


“Walk home,” said Nelly, indignantly, chok- 
ing back the tears. 

“You can’t ; it’s three miles.” 

“I will.” And straightway she started, without 
even a glance behind her. 

Willy hobbled back to the house to tell his 
mother; but by the time he had found her, and 
she understood what it was all about, Nelly had 
disappeared, and there was nothing to do, so 
Mrs. Clark decided, but to borrow her neighbor’s 
horse and surrey, and follow her. In the mean 
time Nelly had run on in the direction of home 
until she was so thoroughly exhausted she was 
obliged to rest on a horse-block by the way; and 
there Mr. Clark found her, when, remembering 
the child, he had turned back for her. 

“Poor little girl !” he exclaimed. ‘“ Be patient 
a few minutes longer, — for I have an engagement 
that cannot be postponed,— and then you shall go 
home.” 

Nelly felt that Mr. Clark could be trusted; and, 
although her head ached terribly and it was 
growing very dark, she knew that some time in 
the future she would reach her mother. 

So it happened that Mrs. Clark did not over- 
take her, and frightened them all at the doctor’s. 
Her father immediately started out in search of 
her; and her mother did not cease worrying 
until her daughter was put into her arms, a 
miserable sick little girl. 

“OQ mamma,” she whispered at daybreak the 
next morning, “Ill never yield to temptation 
and fruit cake again, and I’ll never be discon- 
tented because we have muslin curtains instead 
of lace ones; for muslin curtains and sponge cake 
are so comfortable.” 

“And the way of the transgressor is hard,” 
added mamma. 

“ Yes,” sighed Nelly, “7 7s.” 


WHAT A CHILD WOULD LIKE TO 
KNOW. 


W ouvutp I were wise enough to know 
How the little grass-blades grow; 


How the pretty garden pinks 
Get their notches and their kinks; 


How the morning-glories run 
Up to meet the early sun; 


How the sweet-peas in their bed 
Find the purple, white, and red; 


How the blossom treasures up 
Drops of honey in its cup; 


How the honey-bee can tell 
When to seek the blossom cell; 


Why the jay’s swift wing is blue 
As the sky it soars into. 


I wonder if the grown folk know 
How and why these things are so? 


N 1790 the Brattle Square Church, Boston, 
which had declined the offer of the first 
church organ of New England, changed its 

mind regarding the wickedness of the matter, and 
ordered an organ built in London, probably the 
second used in a Congregational church in New 
England. A German musician named Hans Gram 
was the organist. He was looked upon as one of 
the leading musicians of the country at that time. 
It will serve to show how slowly the prejudice 
against the instrument was dying out, when it is 
stated that one of its leading members offered to 
pay back to the church all its outlay, and even to 
give a sum to the poor of Boston, if they would 
allow him to cause the unhallowed instrument to 
be thrown into Boston Harbor. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE INDIAN PIPE.* 


BY SYLVIA COLBURN. 


TuE autumn woods are getting bare, 
The leaves are going from the trees. 

What is this little ghost-like flower, 
Swaying so gently in the breeze? 


Oh, now I see! The Indian pipe, 

All dressed in white from top to toe. 
You're such a pretty little flower; 

But what a curious way to grow! 


For, while you should be working hard 
To get your sap from out the ground, 

You steal the juice the good tree makes, 
As on its broad old roots you’re found. 


Oh lazy little Indian pipe, 

You well may hang your waxen face; 
For, if you cannot honest be, 

No wonder that you feel disgrace. 


* The Indian pipe is parasitical, fastening itself to 
the roots of trees for support. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A RESTORED BALANCE. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


6 CAN’T bear her,” said Charlotte, energet- 
ically. ‘Her voice is perfectly strident, 
her gown in shocking taste, and the per- 

fumery she uses stifles me. If the other girls — 

those of our set—knew that she had peeped on 
your paper at examination, they would cut her 
dead, and serve her right.” 

“ That’s it, you see,” answered Holly, earnestly. 
Her real name was Helen; but, owing to the fact 
that there were several persons in her family thus 
christened, and also to her birthday being in 
Christmas week, she had been renamed Holly. 
“Tf the other girls knew it, although I think no 
one else saw her cheat, nobody would speak to 
her; and she would have a very unhappy year.” 

“Serve her right,” returned Charlotte, with the 
severity of seventeen. “At any rate, Holly Ab- 
bott, there is no necessity, either in manners or 
morals, for you to put yourself out of the way to 
be anything but pleasant and polite to her. It 
isn’t as though she was a stranger in the school. 
This is her fourth year, and it is perfectly evident 
that she has gone through the school without mak- 
ing friends. That wouldn’t have happened unless 
there was something positively unlovable about 
her.” 

“I know it,” said Holly, faintly. She was ready, 
generally, to acquiesce in her friend’s views, which 
were almost invariably those of sterling common 
sense. 4 

“Besides, what could you do?” resumed Char- 
lotte, judicially. ‘“ You couldn’t tell tales to Miss 
Leigh, and Miss Bruce would only get mad if you 
accused her of cheating.” 

“She won’t do that again, anyway,” said Holly, 
with energy equal to her friend’s. “Mine is the 
only paper she could see, and I'll take care she 
doesn’t get another chance to peep. You know 
what Dr. Loring said to us before he resigned,” 
the girl went on, with a little tremble in her voice. 
“*T rely upon you, the girls of my class, to set 
the example for the school. You are my sixth 
form.’ We felt as though those last words were 
a sacred legacy.” ‘ 

The high school had been very proud of its late 
master, who had long ago won reputation as a 
college president, an historian, and a man of pub- 
lic affairs. But perhaps in none of his many 
and varied spheres of influence had he come so 
close to the hearts of those to whom he was re- 


lated as in the years of his administration of the 
high school. His personal character, as indicated 
by the principles on which he conducted the school 
and those he sought to inculcate in his pupils, 
bore a strong resemblance to that of Arnold of 
Rugby. Holly and Charlotte Grey, with their 
mates, having entered the school the year that Dr. 
Loring had taken charge, and remained through- 
out his administration, were proud to be known 
as “Dr. Loring’s class”; and when many of their 
number returned for another year at school 
after the head master had resigned,—the length 
of time in which girls could remain in the ad- 
vanced class being indeterminate, and the studies 
elective,— it was with a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility for the high standard of the school, 
such as has not perhaps been known since the 
days of the famous “sixth form” of the Master 
of Rugby. 

“It is sometimes difficult to tell where being a 
Christian ends and being an idiot begins,” said 
Charlotte, oracularly, as the two girls reached the 
street corner, where their ways lay apart. “We 
can keep up our own standard, Holly dear; but 
don't attempt to achieve the impossible, and re- 
form the world, out of hand.” 

Holly always admired Charlotte’s calm com- 
mon sense. Doubtless her friend was right in the 
present instance. The longer Holly reflected on 
the situation, the more apparent did the futility 
of any direct remonstrance become. But perhaps 
Holly, uneonsciously to herself, had in her some- 
thing of the stuff of the old martyr-reformers, 
though she had been heard to declare, when her 
boots pinched her, that she would have confessed 
to any accusation under such torture. 

The next morning a little group of girls — Holly 
and Charlotte being of the number — were gath- 
ered about the radiator, engaged in some absorb- 
ing discussion. “That Miss Bruce”—her name 
was rarely spoken without the condemnatory de- 
monstrative adjective — entered the room. Holly 
called to the new-comer on some trivial pretext, 
drew her into the group, and kept her there till 
the bell struck for the opening exercises. 

“ What are you taking up that horrid girl for?” 
asked Charlotte, with emphasis, at recess. “No- 
body ever speaks to her.” 

“T know they don’t,” answered Holly, faintly. 

“Come, the girls are waiting,” said Charlotte, 
impatiently. 

Her friend followed a few steps, and looked 
over her shoulder. 

*T’ll be there in a minute” she said with sud- 
den resolution, and walked toward the unpopular 
girl, who was about to eat her luncheon in soli- 
tude, behind the raised lid of her desk. “ Won’t 
you come with us?” Holly asked “that Miss 
Bruce.” “We eat our luncheon in the gymna- 
sium, and afterward we dance,” she added. 

Miss Bruce looked up surprised, questioning. 
Then, in a tone perhaps not meant to be ungra- 
cious, she “supposed she might as well.” Holly 
gave her protégée a seat next herself, and tried to 
draw her into the merry chat that followed. After- 
ward she danced with her. Charlotte and the 
other girls, though a little impatient and without 
understanding of Holly’s friendliness toward the 
unpopular girl, yielded good-naturedly to their 
classmate’s whim. “Dr. Loring’s class” were 
very loyal to one another in the affection and mu- 
tual understanding into which four years of con- 
stant intercourse had knit them. “She will soon 
be tired of her championship,” they said. 

But as the weeks went on, whatever may have 
been Holly’s impelling motive, it did not appar- 
ently weaken. Miss Bruce was with “Dr. Lor- 
ing’s class” every day at recess. She made one of 
the group by the radiator in the never-ending dis- 
cussions upon every theme, trivial and grave, in 


which girls of seventeen delight. 'The members of 
her own class were sensibly affected by the example 
of their seniors, and treated their unpopular school- 
mate with a semblance, at least, of good feeling. 
The year in the advanced class was unquestion- 
ably the first in the high school course when 
Miss Bruce had “a good time.” If there was any 
appreciation on her side of Holly’s championship, 
it was not discernible; nor did the traits, superficial 
though they may have been, that emphasized her 
unpopularity, grow less noticeable. Her love of 
bright and dissonant colors was still evident, her 
voice was as ear-piercing, and her fondness for 
perfumery as strong as when she had entered the 
advanced class. 

“T shall stand by you, of course,” Charlotte had 
said, after a last futile remonstrance; and she had 
bravely kept her word. It was not till toward the 
close of the year that the subject was reopened 
between the two friends. 

“Tve been studying the situation the entire 
year; and I don’t know now any better than at the 
beginning what you did it for,” said Charlotte. 
“Were you trying to be a little missionary, and by 
the elevating influence of our society raise Miss 
Bruce’s standard? I’m afraid it hasn’t done much 
good. She isn’t even good-natured. She always 
gets out of temper in any discussion; and she insists 
on treading on my toes in the two-step. Every one 
of us in turn has remarked casually that we dis- 
liked perfumery, but she still buys it by the gal- 
lon. I must say, Holly dear, that the effort has 
been exceedingly quixotic, and that you are a 
sweet little simpleton not to take the world as 
you find it.” If the words were severe, Charlotte’s 
tone and the look with which she regarded her 
friend told another story. Perhaps she was not 
so uncomprehending as she would have made it 
appear. 

“Oh, don’t you see,” cried Holly, “that it was 
just because I knew I wasn’t bound to do it that I 
did do it? I don’t think the effort has been al- 
together wasted. I think Miss Bruce will feel 
more kindly toward people, that this year has been 
a pleasant one. But that wasn’t the reason, either. 
One can’t reform other people. At least, the great 
writers and preachers can make the world better 
by direct, visible effort; but for those who haven't 
the five talents,— you and I, the little people with 
the one talent, can only try to keep at the level of 
our own best. Perhaps it was quixotic; but it 
seems to me that, if we know some one else has 
done wrong, and it isn’t in our power to set the 
matter right, the next best thing is to do something 
ourselves that we are not really bound to do, some- 
thing ultra-good, to restore the balance.” 


BLANKET STREET. 


On! come with me, baby, to Blanket Street; 

’Tis a famous place, dear, for tired feet; 

Up Stairway Hill, across Landing Ridge, 

Past Bannister Lane, and then “ Kissing Bridge,” 
Where somebody always you're sure to meet. 


Over the bridges and at last we are there, 

Right in the middle of Little-crib Square ; 

The street is as white as the driven snow, 

But warm like the blossom-time snow, 
know,— 

Warm to toes that are soft, pink, and bare. 


you 


And, speaking of toes, ’tis in Blanket Street 

That the Five Little Pigs so often meet; 

And the littlest always goes squeak, squeak, 
squeak, 

Though the weather is never cold and bleak, 

For ’tis always summer in Blanket Street. 


May D. Hartca. 
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A man’s love for his native land lies deeper 
than any logical expressions,— among «those 
pulses of the heart which vibrate to the sanctities 
of home, and to the thoughts which leap up from 
his fathers’ graves. CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DICK MULE. 
BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 


N this same great Maryland farm they tell 

a story of a mule that used to belong to 

the family, but that was sold years ago. 

Mr. Blake one day purchased a pair of mules from 

a neighbor. The name of one was Jinny. The 

other’s name was Dick. Jinny was a quiet, lazy 

animal; but Dick came with the reputation of 

being a great jumper. Therefore, when he was 

turned out to pasture, he always had to wear a 

large wooden yoke about his neck, to keep him 

from jumping over the fence and running off 
wherever he might fancy. 

The son of Dick’s former master had often rid- 
den him to fox hunts, for this cruel sport was a 
common one in that part of the country. Dick 
was fond of the chase, and seemed to hold pleas- 
ant memories of his old runs after the fox hounds. 
If by chance he was in a field without his yoke, 
and he heard the baying of hounds, he would leap 
the fence and follow the dogs and hunters, appar- 
ently in great spirits. If he could not get free on 
account of his hindering yoke, he would prance 
about the field, and show by his lively behavior 
where his heart was. Gradually the people on the 
farm came always to speak of this old fox hunter 
as “ Dick Mule.” They had come to know him so 
well that they were never careless about fasten- 
ing on the cumbersome neck-yoke, in order to keep 
the animal within bounds when he was not in har- 
ness or haltered in his stall. He had belonged to 
the Blake farm some six or seven years, and in all 
that time had not gone hunting in a proper way a 
single time. To be sure, in the earlier years he 
had stolen a few runs without a rider. You might 
suppose that in these quiet years, all the time 
more or less busy at “ farm labor,” “ Dick Mule” 
would have forgotten his favorite pastime of old 
days. But, as you will see, he had a good mem- 
ory. 

One day there was to be a great fox hunt in the 
neighborhood. As a joke, Dick was loaned to a 
young gentleman who had no horse to ride. So 
the mule was brought out and saddled, and his 
rider had just mounted, when there was heard at 
some little distance the deep baying of the hounds. 
Off bolted Dick across the fields. Fences, ditches, 
and hedges troubled him little. He was soon fore- 
most in the hunt, and seemed eager to make up 
for all the years he had been kept away from the 
chase. He leaped and raced in great joy. The 
young gentleman who rode him soon lost his hat 
in the mad ride, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he managed to keep his seat. He 
could not guide Dick, but was carried where the 
animal chose; and that was in the van through- 
out the whole hunt. Perhaps the mule guessed 
he would not soon have another scamper across 
country. At any rate, he made the most of his 
opportunity. Next day he was put to work, but 
did not seem tired. One could fancy he was smil- 
ing to himself as he recalled his great frolic of 
the previous day. 


He who neglects the present moment throws 
away all he has. SCHILLER. 


It is eastest ‘‘to be all things to all men,” but it 
as not honest.  Self-respect must be sacrificed 
every hour in the day. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On a certain day —well, it was a birthday to 
tell the truth — the Editor sat on a piazza looking 
out over the fields and woods, away to the ocean, 
all sparkling and beautiful,—a glorious day, full 
of autumn sunshine and rich with autumn har- 
vests ripening. He wrote the following lines. 
They are not good poetry; but, as rhymes, they 
may express a little the feeling of the author at 
the time : — 

The golden-rod is blooming, 
The asters thick appear; 

Fast fall the ruddy apples,— 
Yes! Harvest time is here. 


A haze upon the mountains, 
A glory o’er the trees, 

While shouts of happy reapers 
Are borne on every breeze. 


The ships are sailing seaward, 
Their course is free and clear; 

Within my sky and vision 
Remaineth not a fear. 

And this bit of carol verse reminds the Editor 
to say that a Harvest Service seems to him one 
of the best things to have in Sunday-School ex- 
ercises. Many a one has he attended, and many 
a time has he gone home rejoicing... What is 
more picturesque and lovely than a Concert 
Scene, with the lavish embellishments of autumn 
leaves, fruits, and vines? It appeals to the eye, 
and carries messages to the heart. 

In a day and generation when we are apt to 
forget the Source of all life and bounty, why is 
not the harvest time a great opportunity to en- 
force the thought of God, the Giver, of God, the 
Beautiful, of God, the Faithful? So it seems to us. 
We hope the occasion has been remembered in 
many churches and Sunday Schools, and its up- 
lifting, hallowing truths been expressed in glad 
song and tender poems. 

But there are manifold lessons to be taught, 
a wealth of suggestions for teachers and speakers. 
Here is one out of a thousand : — 

In California the woodpecker stores acorns away, 
although he never eats them. He bores several 
holes, differing slightly in size, in the fall of the 
year, invariably in a pine-tree. Then he finds an 
acorn, which he adjusts to one of the holes pre- 
pared for its reception. But he does not eat the 
acorn; for, as arule, he is not a vegetarian. His 
object in storing away the acorns exhibits fore- 
sight and knowledge of results more akin to reason 
than to instinct. The succeeding winter the acorn 
remains intact, but, becoming saturated, is predis- 
posed to decay and fills with worms. It is then the 
woodpecker reaps the harvest his wisdom has pro- 
vided at a time when, the ground being covered with 
snow, he would have difficulty in obtaining food. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 1, 6, 11, 3, grows in the forest. 

My 2, 5, 8, 17, is a rent. 

My 5, 19, 18, is found in a mine. 

My 7, 9, 10, 3, is a bird. 

My 13, 14, 27, 18, is a small animal. 

My 4, 9, 14, 12, 18, is to be unwilling. 

My 10, 11, 14, 22, is a kind of meat. 

My 15, 14, 25, 26, is an opening in the ground. 
My 16, 21, 23, 26, is something large. 
My 20, 24, 27, is a tree. 

My whole is in the Bible. A. S. M. 


ADDING AND SUBTRACTING. 


TAKE two letters from door, and two from the sill 
and add them together, for the joy that will fill the 
heart of a girl. 


Take two letters from Tommy and one from Pete, 
and add them, to make the pleasure complete in the 
heart of a boy. - 

Take three letters from Florence and four letters 
from a dunce, and, added, they’ll please the young 
misses at once. Just try it, and see. : 

Take one letter from Henry and four letters from © 


Morse. The young masters will be as delighted, of 
course, as they well can be. M. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
(NAMES OF CELEBRITIES.) 

1. Lover’s toe. 

2. I threw it. 

3. Tend goals. 

4, A true man, I. 

5. Sent ovens. 

6. Won her hat. rE. 


FRUIT PUZZLE. 


OneE-fifth of an apple, one-fourth of a pear, one-sixth 
of an orange, one-third of a fig, one-seventh of a cur- 
rant, one-fifth of a lemon, one-fourth of a date, equals 
what fruit ? Hannau R. SAVAGE. 


CHARADE IY. 


*T was bitter cold, the sky was gray, 
The night was falling fast, 

When, as I took my homeward way, 
I chanced upon my /ast. 


I lifted up the little waif, 
My first, and almost dead. 
Beneath my cloak I clasped it fast. 
Twill please my whole, I said. 
Century of Charades. 


CONUNDRUM IY. 


Wuart character is there in the Bible who possesses 
no name, who suffered death in different form from 
any inflicted before or since that time, a portion of 
whose shroud is in every household, and the cause of 
whose death has been made famous by a modern 
author? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. II. 
Puzzue [,—Mr. Wilson. 


1. Moses. 5. Levi. | 
2. Rachel. 6. Sinai. 
3. Wilderness. 7. Olive. 
4. Israel. 8. Nebo. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.— RIVER Po. 

1. Poe. 9. Pole. 

2. Poem. 10. Pond. 
3. Pot. 11. Post. 

4. Pony. 12. Potato. 
5. Pod. 13. Poverty. 
6. Poor. 14, Powder. 
7. Pope. 15. Possess. 
8. Poke. 16. Potter. 


CuHaRraADE II.— Candidate (candy-date). 
Conunprvm II.— Because poets are born, and not- 
made. 
Diamond Pvzz1ez II. 
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